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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to puy. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dariy Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Connnity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 


I hI ry 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biatr Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
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Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

+-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of InsPIRa C1ON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
VITAT, ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex F'ami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God 
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The Sunbeam: 





Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall ; 

A joy thou art, and a wreath to all— 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea : 
Sunbeam! what gift has the world to thee? 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades 

Thou art streaming on through their greea arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to-day, 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a tlood of burning gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer! O, what is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness—joy of the sea! 

— One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

The faith, touching all things with hues of heaven. 
(Mrs. Hemans. 





Love. 


Love thou God, and he will love thee ; 
Love thou all, and all is thine : 

For the soul’s dominion spreadeth 
Far as its pure love can shine. 


Voices from the hearts of others; 
Voices from the earth and air ; 

Voices from the Holy Angels 
Shall salute thee every where. 


Though thy life is daily peril, 
Daily war and pain and care, 
Daily something won by struggle 
From the Hades of despair. 


Small and finite as thou seemest, 
By thy love thy soul may be 
Wide as nature, high as Heaven, 


Boundless as Infinity. 
[Sarah Anderton. 


Paul’s Definition of Faith. 


A large portion of the earth is now cov- 
ered with the name of Christ ; the term 
Christian is applied to many nations, 
Yet it is evident that there is very little 
true appreciation of Christ in the world. 
Since the days of the Primitive Church, 
he has not been received by an ‘ appre- 
ciative audience,’ as orators say. People 
may hear, and speak well of a man, and 
still not really appreciate him, and know 
but little or nothing of his profound ideas, 
A person with a very large audience be- 
fore him may feel that he is not appre- 
ciated. So Christ, with the whole of 
Christendom listening to him, must still 
realize that he is not known and appre- 
ciated, 





It requires a degree of earnestness to 
heartily believe Christ and appreciate 
him, which is not taught in any school 
of the present time. Paul possessed that 
earnestness. He said—‘ I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus my Lord : for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ : and be found in him, not hav- 
ing mine own rightousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith : that I may know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, and the 





fellowship of his sufferings, being made 


editituahie unto his death ; ; if a any 
means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead’ (Phil. 3: 8—11.) 
The single object which filled the soul of 
Paul, was to discern the great character- 
istics manifested in the experience of 
Christ, and to enter into vital sympathy 
with them. To do that, as I have said, 
requires an exceedingly earnest soul : one 
that is progressively enlarged. The full- 
ness of God is in Christ—‘ love that pass- 
eth knowledge’—hights and depths and 
lengths and breadths of love, that small 
hearts cannot conceive of. We have to 
be led on step by step, into great enlarge- 
ment of soul, in order to appreciate 
Christ, and know him as he is ; and that 
is, to believe on him. Nothing less than 
a thorough appreciation of Christ, is 
meant by the word believe in the prom- 
ises which are made to those that believe. 
The word ‘appreciate,’ might properly be 
substituted for the word ‘believe,’ in 
nearly every instance in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It isnot a small affair to believe on 
Christ. Itisa prize to be won—‘ the 
prize of the high calling of God.’ To 
truly believe on Christ is to apprehend 
in him the fullness of God, to know hii, 
and the power of his resurection, and to 
be made conformable unto his death. 

With this definition of faith in mind, 
wecan connect the promises made to 
those who believe, with the method of 
their fulfillment. We cannot appreciate 
the profundity of truth there is, for in- 
stance, in such passages as this—‘ He 
that believeth on me shall never die’— 
unless we understand what it is to believe. 
We must understand, that to believe 
requires an earnestness of heart that 
‘counts all things but loss, for the 
knowledge of Christ’—the earnestness 
that Paul had. Now notice that Paul’s 
aspirations terminate in victury over 
death—in the fulfillment of the promise, 
‘ He that believeth in me shall never die,’ 
Immediately after the declaration of his 
all-absorbing devotion, above quoted, he 
says, ‘Our conversation is in heaven ; 
from whence also we look for the Savior, 
the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change 
our vile body.’ (Ver. 20, 21.) 

‘ Brethren,’ he says, ‘I count not my- 
self to have apprehended : but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to those 
things which are before, I press toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Not as though 
I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect ; but I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Jesus.’ Here 
a door is thrown wide open, so that we 
can behold the working of the whole 
machinery of faith, Here we can see 
what it is to believe, and what Christ 
meant by the term believe. We can 
now understand these words: ‘ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.’ In the text quoted 
above, we see Paul] believing—working 
with his whole soul to apprehend Christ — 
laboring with the most indefatigable in- 
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dustry. ‘Let us be thus minded.’ Let 
us endeavor to apprehend Christ in his 
fullness. This isthe way to become a 
perfect man. 

Paul, under the action of the machin- 
ery of faith, endeavoring to apprehend 
Christ, comes to the conclusion, that 
‘our citizenship is in heaven, from whence 
also we look for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus ; who shall change our vile body.’ 
His idea was, that by thus believing in 
Christ, we can reach him in his almighty 
power—we can partake of his power, and 
it will chaage our vile bodies, and deliver 
us from death. Such faith as Paul de- 
scribes, is ‘faith unfeigned :’ all other 
faith is sham faith. With this concep- 
tion of faith, look through the Scriptures 
and see what promises are made to those 
who believe ; and you will find a reason- 
able connection between thatkind of faith 
and the results that are promised, 

Paul did not count that he thoroughly 
believed on Christ—that he had finished 
the work of faith—when he thus wrote to 
the Philippians, Faith with him was a 
‘fight.’ ‘‘ Fight the good fight of faith, 
[he says to Timothy,] and lay hold of eter- 
nal life.” The time came when he said, 
“ T have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.’--Home-Talk. 





Union with Christ. 


We must not think of Paul’s language, 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me,’ as inany way figurative. The pro- 
cess of identification with Christ can be 
, traced out as definitely as it is possible 
‘to trace out chemical processes. It can 
‘be demonstrated perfectly that faith in 
Christ makes a new creature. The pro- 
cess is a chemical combination of spirits. 
It is one of the spiritual laws, that where 
two persons love one another either su- 
perficially or profoundly, their two lives 
come together, and a chemical combina- 
tion takes place, and a third substance 
is created. All love must necessarily 
produce a thirdsubstance, as truly as oxy- 
gen and hydrogen produce water. 

When love is superficial, we may com- 
pare the case to two masses of solid sub- 
stances that are adapted to combine with 
each other, and touch each other at the 
edges, which may be more or legs pul- 
verized, and allow a slight combination 
to take place. The two substances do 
not change any farther than combination 
takes place, but if there is the slightest 
combination, a third substance is formed 
‘between them, connecting them; to 
which both substances will adhere till it 
is decomposed by some other attraction. 

All combinations that are not brought 
about by God, may be decomposed. On 
the other hand, all true combinations 
cannot be decomposed. For the spirit 
of God, the element which formed them, 
ia the strongest attractive, and the strong- 
est solvent in the universe. Faith in 
Christ is a thorough, radical operation, 
which dissolves the whole spirit, and 
causes a chemical combination to take 
place, through the whole substance of 
oor life, making a third substance com- 
pounded of Christ and our life. If any 


man be in Christ, that is, if any man 
be put into the crucible, where self is 





crucified, he is a new creature. Paul’s 
language is perfectly correct: ‘I live, 
yet not J, but Chris: liveth in me.’ The 
I has become we : the individual princi- 
ple has combined with Christ, and Christ 
is the prevailing element in the combi- 
nation.— Home-Talk. 
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The Interior World. 


«« Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
the mother of us all.” Gal. 4: 26. 

“Ye are come unto Moun: Sion, and to the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.”? Heb. 12: 22-24. 

These passages present to our minds and hearts 
in a vivid light one of the most glorious facts cf 
the Gospel; viz., that there is above us in the 
heavenly world an accessible kingdom of life with 
which we may have fellowship and communion; 
a kingdom of angels and glorified saints surround- 
ing the throne of God and the Lamb. This out- 
ward world, in which we live our objective life, 
is but a fraction of the great universe of God.— 
There is an invisible world which we touch in- 
teriorly which far trarscends it, which is bright 
with the light of everlasting life and love, and 1s 
filled with the presence of the living God. Paul 
calls it the ‘City of the Living God, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem.’ It is the realm of happi- 
ness and joy, where there is no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, nor any more pain. It is the 
home of love; for God is there and he is love.— 
And all we know of goodness and truth, all the as- 
pirations we have for growth and progress toward 
infinite perfection, all the manifestations of genius 
which flame out from time to time in those around 
us, giving us glimpses of the posibilities of the 
soul, have their source in that bright world of 
heavenly life. 

It is the great function of the gospel, to trans- 
fer us from the outward world of matter and of the 
senses, to this interior realm, to unite us in tangi- 
ble fellowship with Ged and Christ, and the fami- 
ly of angels and saints made perfect which sur- 
rounds them. To accomplish this, Christ came. 
‘Lam come,’ said he, ‘that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
And he also told his disciples, that in his Father’s 
house were many mansions, and that he was go- 
ing to prepare a place for them, and that he would 
come again and receive them to himself, that 
where he was there they should be also. This he 
accomplished. He came and manifested himself to 
the world and gave unto those who received him, 
the power to become sons of God. He gave his life 
unto them, made his abode in their hearts, and 
was in them a well of living water springing up 
into everlasting life. He passed before them into 
the resurrection, and then after leading them 
onward tbrough a course of discipline and faith 
development, he came again and ‘received them 
unto himself’—transferred them into that inte- 
rior world where the Father and the angels were. 
The New Testament presents Christ to us asa 
reeurrection leader—it is thus Paul recognizes 
him all along. And he accounts himself as joined 
to Christ and transferred as to his inner life, to 
the world where Christ was. ‘Our citizenship is 
is heaven,’ ‘I live, yet not I but Christ liveth 
in me,’ was the position he took. He counted him- 
self dead and risen with Christ, and his whole 
heart was fixed on the consummation which should 
open the gates of the City of the Living God and 
usher the whole body of disciples into their eter- 
nal home. 

Believers now, occupy a position similar to the 
church of the Apostolic age. They have the same 
resurrection gospel. Their citizenship is in heaven, 
in the interior world where Christ is. And they 
are called to the same earnestness of purpose to 
attain the fullness of the life of Christ and com- 
munion with the angels and heavenly spirits, 
which animated Paul and the Primitive church. 
They have a similar consummation before them of 
complete union with that world. There is a door 
opened in our hearts by the confession of Christ 
by which we can enter into the glories of 
this interior realm—can drink in of its life and 
joy and love. Let us then be like minded with 








Paul and reach forward, with our hearts, to Je- 
rusalem which is above, which is free and which 
is the mother of us all.—r. L. Pp. 





The Cost of Improvem ent. 


Such sayings as the following, ‘If ary man will 
come unto me let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me,’ are sometimes referred 
to as proof that the course of the Christian is pe- 
culiarly difficult and unattractive. But before 
admitting the correctness of this deduction, it 
should be considered that all improvement is made 
at the price of self-denial. The natural life is in- 
clined to feather-bed ease and luxurious comfort, 
which has to be denied in order that any valuable 
in,provement may be made in any direction. Per- 
sons may in some instances perhaps make limited 
attainments by following their natural bent and 
without much self-denial ; but we opire that no 
great progress, either of a general or individual 
kind, was ever made without corresponding self- 
denial. Self-crucifixion is the price of progress. 
Great students, artists, poets, orators, etc., have 
purchased their present position by heroic and 
continued self-denial. Christ was not propound- 
ing a new principle, but simply giving a new ap- 
plication to an old principle, when he said, ‘If any 
man will come after me let him deny himself.’>— 
The self-denial of the Christian is doubtless 
greater than that of others, but is only corres- 
ponding to the reward. Small improvements may 
be purchased by small efforts of self-denial ; but 
great improvements involve great denials; and the 
attainment of heaven, eternal happiness, full per- 
fection, are cheaply purchased at the cost of the 
complete crucifixion of the natural life.—w. a. H. 





Kossuth. 


Kossuth is stepping forth again into the arena 
of European affairs. He made a great speech on 
the war in Italy in London, on the 20th of May, 
at a public meeting, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor of London. It was characterized by his 
usual eloquence and penetration. He counselled 
England to a strict neutrality in the present con- 
test. But he charged the English Government 
with a leaning in favor of Austria, and a lack of 
sympathy with the oppressed nationalities. He 
hopes that the time has come for the dismember- 
ment of Austria, and the final overthrow of the 
House of Hapsburg. He hopes the ferment and 
uprising in Italy against Austrian despotism may 
extend to Hungary. Hence he adjures England 
to withhold all support from Austria, and to 
stand aloof from the war. He considers that the 
only solution of the Italian question is to be 
found in the utter ejection of the Austrians from 
Italy. No redress of grievances can make the 
Austrian government tolerable to the Italians ; 
and he regards the interferance of England to 
prevent the ejection of the Austrians, as a way 
to prolong the difficulty. He believes that the 
interests of Louis Napoleon are all on the side 
of the independence of nations. At the close of 
his remarks, Kossuth intimated that he might 
soon be called upon to goto Hungary, and accord- 
ing to the following paragraph of news by the 
steam ship Africa, he may be ere this on his way 
thither: 

‘The London Advertiser states that Kossuth in- 
tended to quit England in eight or ten days for 
Hungary. He goes, in the first instance, to Ge- 
noa, with the full concurrence of the King of Sar- 
dinia and the Emperor Napoleon, and will then 
concert, with Gen. Klapka and other eminent Hun- 
garian officers who are waiting to receive him, 
measures for throwing off the Austrian yoke in 
their native country, and for restoring its indepen- 
dence.’ 

Garibaldi, the Italian revolutionary leader of 
1848, is now activily engaged in the war against 
the Austrians, heading a volunteer corps. The 
returr of Kossuth to Hungary will be the signal 
for a gathering of many others of the exiled pa- 
triots to the fields of thickening conflict. Al- 
ready, according to the Vienna correspondent of 
the London Times, signs of inquietude begin to 
show themeelves in Hungary. Altogether things 
begin to look ominous for Austria. 


News of the Week. 
From Europe. 

The steamship North Briton arrived at Que- 
bec on the llth with two days later dates. 
The news however contains nothing of a startling 
character. A Sardinian bulletin states that King 
Victor Emanuel had crossed the Sesia in the face 
of the Austrian forces who were fortified at Pal- 
astro, after a severe conflict, and carried the place, 
making many prisoners. The Sardinians were 
under the immediate command of King Victor 








Emanuel. Garibaldi was making some bold move 
ments in Lombardy. On the 27th after a furious 
fight of three hours, he entered Como. The Aus- 
trians retreated to Camerlata, where the conflict 
was renewed, and the Austrians again retreated 
towards Milan. A report via Berne states that 
on the 29th Garibaldi was defeated by a superior 
force, but this lacks confirmation, and Turin tele- 
grams of a later date, represent that he was mak- 
ing further progress. The Emperior of Austria 
had arrived at Verona. 

The Red Sea cable was believed to have been 
successfully laid from Suez to Perim, a distance of 
1,260 miles. 

Miss Florence Nightingale is in a precarious 
state of health, but the London Advertiser, con 
tradicts the report of her having entered a con- 
vent. 

The river Thames begins even at this early 
season of the year to exhibit unmistakable symp- 
toms of offensiveness, and more pungently than 
last summer. 

Later from Hayti. 

By the arrival of the bark Truro, from Port-an- 
Prince, we have news from this new West Indian 
republic to May 2Ist. 

The news is of a peaceable character, but is 
important in confirming the reports of the sta- 
bility of the new order of things and the con- 
tinuance of tranquility in the island. 

The law of banishment against Soulouque and 
his followers, voted unanimously by the chamber 
of Representatives, has been at last accepted by 
the Senate. The debates caused by the discus- 
sion of this law, are said to have been animated 
The sovereignty of the people prevailed over the 
party of the late tyrant, which argues well for the 
future of the new government. 

‘ A law in testimony of the national gratitude 
for the services rendered to the country by the 
citizen Geffrard,’ was promulgated May 16th, and 
accords to the President, asa national recom- 
pense, a handsome private residence, to to be paid 
for from the public treasury. 

A quantity of depreciated paper money had 
been publicly burned. 

The Late Frost. 

The recent cold term culminated on the night 
of the 5th, ina severe and widely extended frost, 
which according to the accounts that have ap- 
peared in the papers was very destructive on the 
growing crops. It appears to have extended from 
Canada as far south as Virginia, and from cen- 
tral New York to the Mississippi. The amount 
of damage done is probably greatly exaggerated 
in the first accounts, but there is no doubt that it 
involves millions of dollars. The injury to the 
wheat crop will be mostly confined to the winter 
variety, and that has suffered only in particular 
localities," In Canada it is said to be uninjured, 
and it is even thought that the visitation will be 
a benefit by destroying the fly, which was begin- 
ning toappear in some sections. In Illinois the 
cold was so great that ice was formed a quarter of 
an inch thick on standing water. The Evening 
Post remarks : 

“The effect of the frost in vicinal localities pre- 
sents curious phenomena, for while at one place 
it ruins the wheat crop, but a few miles distant it 
leaves the same uninjured; again, we hear of 
fruit dying at the icy touch in one town, while in 
the next it survives unhurt the visitation which 
had prostrated the more lowly fields of grain 
Flower gardens, graperies, strawberry beds, have 
suffered with the more important crops. 

“Of course, until we have fuller accounts from 
the interior towns of the various states and from 
the rural districts, it will be impossible to form 
even an approximate idea of the extent of the dam. 
age. It must necessarily however, be very great, 
for in many cases reported the crops are entirely 
ruined. The details of the news are quite as im- 
portant, and should be looked for with quite as 
much interest as the election returns which ex- 
cite so much anxiety in times of political conten- 
tion. 

“There is something impressively sublime in 
these quiet yet potent influences of nature thus 
working in the stillness of night, and in a few 
hours noiselessly undoing the long and busy laber 
of the tillers of the soil. Like the angel that de- 
stroyed the first-born of a!l the houses of Egypt, 
an icy presence passes over the fields all bursting 
with the treasures of growing vegetation, and the 
first born of the earth—the budding grain, the 
ripening fruit of spring-time shrivels away and 
dies. No human power can oppose the progress 
of the destroying angcl, noris there any bloody 
sign upon the door-post that foretelis his coming. 
And yet the fearful visitant is sometimes fviled 





by agencies that man would never think of. In 
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some places a wind sweeps over the fields and 
the frost dares not come within the power of its 
breath. In another place we hear of a donse fog 
rising from a river, and spreading inland for 
miles, covering the precious grain as with a tent 
of cloud, and sheltering it from the biting cold.” 
Agricultural Items, 

The Rockford, Ill., Register thus mentions a 
new style of harvesting and mowing machine, 
about to be brought out in that city : 

“Mr. John, J. Manny is now perfecting a 
machine, which he hopes to put into the field this 
season, by which there will be combined in one 
machine a reaper, a mower, self-raker, header and 
binder, without increase of draft or weight. The 
farmers may look out for something new.” 

The Country Gentleman says: ‘There is, per- 
haps, more difference in the quality of butter as 
brought into market than in any other article. 
It may be well worked and put up in fine style, but 
much of it is spoiled with too much salt, and often 
by too coarse salt. It should be ground fine, be 
pure, and the butter for market had better be not 
salt enough than too salt.’ 

Cuurninc in Tarer Minures.—About a year 
ago, as essay on Butter-Making—we believe from 
the pen of Maj. A. B. Dickinson—appeared in 
our columns, not only stating what had been 
but suggesting what remained to be done to 
render butter-making perfect. This essay ex- 
cited very general attention, and we believe it 
has already incited several inventions. One, at 
least, which might have been thus incited is now 
on exhibition at No. 526 Broadway, (basement 
entranc> in Spring street,) where churning is 
done every day at 3, and again at 74 p.m. This 
churn is composed mainly of two metallic rollers, 
fitted closely to each other, in a horizontal po- 
sition. A hopper above them receives the milk, 
which passes down between them as they are 
rapidly revolved by means of acrank, and falls 
apon.a dasher more rapidly rotating below. One 
person is thus empluyed pouring in the milk, at 
the rate of a gallon or so per minute, while 
another turns the crank—though this might be 
done by water or any other power. When the 
milk has all been turned in, the churning is sub- 
stantially done, though the motion is continued a 
minute or so longer to gather the butter. A little 
eold water is then poured in, and the butter taken 
out, ready tobe worked—the whole operation, 
when we observed it, being concluded within four 
minutes. The butter is said by those who have 
ased this churn to be decidedly superior in qual- 
ity to that made in the old way, while its quantity 
is likewise improved, The buttermilk is just 
pure sweet milk, more palatable than ordinary 
skim milk, and we judge it more valuable 
as food. In the West, where cool milk-cellars 
are scarce and pans not over-abundart, this churn 
would seem indispensable, while it must every- 
where reduce the cost of making butter and of 
fitting up adairy. Damel Johnson is the inven- 
tor.— Tribune. 





Facts and Topics. 





...-Dr. Beecher says: ‘Never chase a lie. 
Let it alone and it will run itself to death.’ 

...-One of the largest castings ever made in 
the United States was made fora new sloop of 
war now building at the Kittery Yard. It was a 
steam condenser, and nineteen tons of metal were 
nsed in the casting. 

...-A correspondent of the Evening Post, 
writing from Paris says: Mr. Sumner has ar- 
rived here from Italy. Te says he is well and 
his looks correspond. He is now enjoying the 
strength gathered from a long vacation, and he 
hopes to retain enough of it to stand the fatigues 
of the coming session of Congress. 

....A surprising discovery has just been made 
in Berlin. Dr. Pertz uf the Royal Library, has 
ferreted out the manuscript journal of two Geno- 
ese navigators, Theodosia Doria, and Ugolino Vi- 
valdi, who succe2ded in sailing round the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1290, that is 207 years before 
Vasco de Gama. 


....The New York Central Railroad has 200 
‘ocomotives, 2000 freight and passenger cars, av- 
srages 10,000 passengers and takes in $38,000 per 
lay. 

....The famous commissioner Yek, of Canton, 
wed recently. 

.... There is an intimate connection between 
the nerves and muscles of the face and eyes,” says 
the Boston Post, “and allowing the beard to grow 
strengthens the eye. It is said that surgeons in 


the French army have proved by experiment, in 





less liable to disease of the eye, and it is generally 
conceded that it is a protection from diseases of 
the throat and lungs. It is asserted that in coun- 
tries where it it the custom to wear the beard, 
the eye retains its luster and brilliancy much 
longer.” 

.--+ Maryland has a newspaper circulation of 
224,000—the largest of any of the slave states. 
Massachusetts has a circulation of 719,960. Its 
circulation is nearly equal to that of all the 
southern states. New York has a circulation 
considerably more than double that of all the 
slave states. 

At the South more than one-half the papers are 
political ; at the North, less than one-third. The 
nunber of copies of neutral and independent pa- 
pers printed in a year, in the slave states, is 
8,000,000; and in the free states. 79,000,000 ; of 
the religious, in the slave states, 4,000,000, and in 
and free states, 29,000,000. The number of copies 
of scientific papers printed in the fifteen south- 
ern states is 372,000, the number in Massachu- 
setts alone is 2,000,000. The religious papers 
number in New York alone, 12,000,000, annually; 
the neutral and independent papers in Pennsylva- 
nia, 21,000,000.—Eve. Post. 


.-.-The aerial ship ‘Atlantic’ which Mr La 
Mountain, the aéronaut, is constructing is said 
to be nearly finished. Mr. Wise has become a 
partner in the enterprise with Messrs. La Moun- 
tain and Gagger. The three propose to make a 
trial trip of 1,200 miles from St Louis, starting on 
the 15th of the present month. 

..--A rather singular fact has transpired in 
relation to the late Paraguay expedition. It ap- 
pears in the report to the secretary of the Navy 
that the vessels of that expedition were provided 
with but amunition sufficient for seven hours 
rapid firing. If a fight had occured, the great 
expedition which departed from our shores with 
such warlike pretentions, must have been defeated 
for actual want of powder and ball. The fact is 
said to make a sensation in Washington, and will 
be investigated next session of Congrese. 


...-There seems to be no limit to the applica- 
tion of photography, and the useful, as well as 
the fine arts, have participated in the incalculable 
benefits which have followed this discovery. It 
has recently been applied to facilitate the process 
of printing calicoes. Heretofore the patterns have 
been drawn upon a small scale, enlarged by a 
laborious process, and then transferred to rollers. 
The Manchester Print Works have for several 
months been using a photographic process, in- 
vented by Messrs. Whipple and Black, of this 
city, to aid in transferring from the original pat- 
terns to the copper roll. The process saves a 
great amount of manual labor and ensures great 
accuracy.— Boston Journal. 


...-The negroes of New England have called a 
convention to be held in Boston, on Monday, 
Aug., 1, 1859, to take into consideration the sub- 
jects connected with the moral, social and political 
elevation of the colored race in New England 
and other States. 

Terse anv Pirny.—Dr. Abernethy, the cele- 
brated physician, was never more displeased than 
by hearing a patient detail a long account of 
troubles. A woman, knowing Abernethy’s love 
of the laconic, having burned her hand, said to 
him, 

‘A burn.’ 

‘A poultice,’ quietly answered the learned 
doctor. The next day she returned, and said, 

‘ Better.’ 

‘ Continue the poultice,’ replied Dr. Abernethy. 
In a week sho made her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to tree words, 

‘Well; your fee ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the physician, ‘you are the 
most sensible woman I ever saw.’ 





An Oneida Journal. 
Wednesday, June 15th 1859. 

The gentleman who told us last week that with 
all due deference to our theology, the journal was 
all of our paper that he read, will find little to 
detain him this week. Not knowing whether 
his remark was intended chiefly as a compliment 
to the journal, or asa slight to our faith, we re- 
plied, that we never should have had any jour- 
nal if we had not first had a theology, This is 
true; if there is anything worthy of notice in 
the record of our life, it is because it is the fruit 
of the conression or Curist.—The meetings 
this week have had considerable family interest, 
a spirit of sincerity and faithful criticism having 
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of the children’s house was invited to free his 
mind, and he brought in some complaints of 
motherly interferences which embarrassed those 
who had charge there, mentioning persons and 
instances. His criticism was sustained and re- 
ceived, and it was voted to support the goverr- 
ment at the children’s house thoroughly, and if 
any fault was to be found let it be brought out in 
the meeting. We had better abandon our system 
altogether and put the children all under their 
parents again, than to have it half and half—Com- 
munity government checked by parental partiality. 
Children who are committed heartily to the Com- 
munity, are easily subjected and readily controlled, 
but the double-mindedness of the parents shows 
itself immediately in the disobedience of the 
children. Sometimes parents who are loyal at 
heart, and really mean to confide their children 
to the Community care, are tempted by their 
philoprogenitiveness, which is as blind a passion 
as ever love was represented to be, to keep a kind 
of possession of them, that shields them from the 
faithfulness of their appointed guardians. We 
have proved abundantly that there are a great 
many children who need more than their parents 
to govern them; they need the strength and wis- 
dom of the Community.——Sunday evening was 
occupied by Mr. Sweet who called here on his 
return from the east. He narrated some parts 
of his personal history which were interesting 
and instructive. He thought that if he had had 
the benefit of free, loving criticism twenty years 
ago he might have been saved from many errors. 
It was remarked by a person present, that age 
seems to be necessary to subdue and anneal some 
characters ; they must be softened by the trials 
and disappointments of life, and the weakness and 
infirmities of age, before they will yield their 
wills to Christ——Sunday morning we narrowly 
escaped a frost. A snow-ball as large as an or- 
ange, gathered from boards, was brought into the 
house. A wind rising toward day saved us un- 
doubtedly, from an untimely blight. We had a 
throng of visitors this day, more than is pleasant 
forSunday. A vast deal of entertainment was had 
in the Community the same day, from a stereo- 
cope, that our friends, the Sweets, brought and 
generously made free tc all who wished to enjoy 
it. Their pictures were very fine, some of them 
photographs of statuary, which might content 
any one never to see the originals. ——Monday we 
had our first general strawberry-bee, and the 
seasun may now be considered fairly inaugurated. 
The fruit is uncommonly fine, owing to propitious 
weather as well as pains of culture. 

Among the correspondence we were particularly 
pleased with a letter from a young friend who 
went from here last spring to spend the sum- 
mer in Wallingford. We will have the simplicity 
to insert it, remarking that it derives an interest 
from the character of the writer, in which all the 
lady-like qualities are very prominent. She has 
a decided predisposition for the carpeted floor, the 
lady’s shoe, et cetera, and would adorn the same, 
but not less the new life of Communism. 


Wallingford, June 4, 1859, 


My heart and mind have been interested 
a good deal lately in the movement going on at 
Oneida against the ‘ fine-lady-spirit’ and in favor 
of out-door work and healthy exercise in general. 
I have been criticised considerably on these points, 
at one time and another, and I have often found 
it quite hard to sympathize with the opinions of 
others in these respects. [ have dreaded the 
thought of working out-doors, in the trap-shop, 
or doing any kind of work that was not naturally 
to my liking. But lately I have had quite a dif- 
ferent experience—have sympathized very much 
with the views of Mr. Noyes on these subjects, 
and have wanted to go heart and hand with him 
and do all in my power to help forward the work 
he is engaged in, and have felt that my heart was 
interested and that I had a new purpose to serve 
Christ, and that it was a good way to strengthen 
it by engaging heartily in out-door work, and 
work of any kind that will help forward the pub- 
lic interest. Then too, I know that it will prove 
a benefit to me, both spiritually and externally ; 
and I mean to cultivate a love for good, healthy 
exercise this summer and a hatred for the fine-la- 
dy-spirit. I find I have tolook out for myself and 
go to God for myself often, but I think £ am 
learning valuable lessons and having just the ex- 
perience that is necessary to draw out my faith 
and teach me my dependence on Christ. I de- 
sire to improve and keep up acheerful, faith-spirit 
all the time, and thank Ged for good desires, 
and a purpose to serve him at any cost. 





Yours for becoming a true Christ-sceker. 


Letters. 


Keithsburg, Ill., May 31, 1859. 


Dear Faienps:—I wish I could tell you how 
much I enjoy reading the Circular. It is to me 
like a fountain in a parched and thirsty land.— 
The same is true of all your pubiications. It is 
matter of great joy to me that the truth is at last 
known ; that it has friends who are earnest and 
whole-hearted in their loyalty and devotion to it. 
And it is now more than ever the steady purpose 
of my heart to be fully identified with them. I 
feel at times depressed because I cannot be more 
actively engaged in facilitating the spread of the 
truth, without interfering with duties I owe to 
my family and others. Then the thought that 
God has thus ordered it, and that possibly it may 
not always be so—that there is some wise design 
in it—that as it is I may be doing some important 
good that could not otherwise be done quiets and 
reassures me. Especially when I realize that by 
the grace of God I am enabled to maintain an at- 
titude that commands respgct, positive and im- 
pressive towards those to whom I have access; 
and where I happen to have opposition I find it 
on the whole quite yielding. My unpretending 
efforts to promote the truth here, at Galesburg 
and Wataga, are not without their effect, and may 
bear fruit after many days. The harvest truly is 
plenteous but the laborers are few. It seems to 
me that the good of the cause demands that out- 
side preparations should go on simultaneously 
with home experiments, and that there are thun- 
sands of hearts scattered up and down the land 
to whom the Circular would be as welcome as it 
is to me, if they were acquainted with it. But I 
have found very few in this country who have any 
knowledge of the Oneida Community or the Cir- 
cular. I sometimes covet the office of a silk-ped_ 
dler for the Community, on account of the fine 
opvortunities I imagine it affords for missionating 
and colporting. I shall aim to get myself in 
readiness to become such when God shall call. 

Yours for spiritual truth, Ropert Gray. 





Baldwinsville, N. Y., June 4, 1859. 


Dear Bro. G.—In my heart I greet you with 
love and heavenly fellowship. Allow me to sug- 
gest a matter that has for some time pressed on 
my mind, and [ have no doubt is one that wil! 
vibrate a chord in many a heart. Simply this: 
To reprint the Home-Talks and the Table-Talks. 
to be bound in one volume, and set at a price that 
will remunerate. It will be a precious volume 
for me, and doubtless for hundreds of others, as 
well in the community, as far abroad. I feel that 
they were given by inspiration, and as proof, I 
testify, that the Table-Talks have been, and still 
are, the mediums of health to me. Thank God 
for his gift of Mr. Noyes to the world. And 
thank God that he has brought me to the know!- 
edge and acknowledgment of the truth. 

Yours in love, Gro. W. Roxnrnson. 


Analects. 





How manifestly are the subjects of the re- 
ligious talents superior to those of the natural— 
even as the heaven is high above the earth. His- 
tory, science, political judgments, poetry as a mere 
growth of nature, philosophy as a development of 
reason, belong to these. The others look on God, 
embrace the infinite in God, receive the love of God, 
experience God, let in the inspirations of God, dis- 
cover worlds beyond the world, seize the fact of im- 
mortality, deal in salvation, aspire to ideal and 
divine perfection.—Bushnell. 








There is no genuine culture, no proper ed- 
ucation, which does not include religion. Much, 
indeed, of what is called education is only a power 
of deformity, a stimulus of overgrowth in the lower 
functions of the spirit, as a creature of intelligence, 
which overlooks and leaves to wither, causes to 
wither, all the metropolitan powers of a great mind 
and character. The first light of mind is God, the 
only genuine heat is religion, imaginative insight 
is kindled only by the fervors of holy truth, all no- 
blest breadth and volume are unfolded in the regal 
amplitude of God’s eternity and kingdom, all grand- 
est energy and force inthe impulsions of duty and 
the inspirations of faith. All training, separated 
from these, operates even a shortening of faculty, as 
truly as an increase. It is a kind of gymnastic for 
the arm that paralyzes the spine. It diminishes the 
quantity of the subject, where all sovereign quanti- 
ty begins, and increases it only in some lower point, 
where it ends ; as if building the trunk of a light- 
house staunch and tall were enough, without pre— 
paring any light and revolving clock-work for the 
top. Hence itis that so many scholars, most bent 
down upon their tasks, and digging most intently 
into the supposed excellence, turn out, after all, to 
be so miserably diminished in all that constitutes 
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attenuated by their refinements, and dwarfed by 
the overgrown accuracy and polish of their attain- 
ments. No man isever educated, in due form, save 
as being a man; thatis,as a creature related to 
God, and having all his highest summits of capaci- 
ty unfolded by the great thought, and greater sen- 
timents, and nobler inspirations of religion.—Jbid. 

——Onur affections and appetites may be excited to 
action by the presence of external objects, or by in- 
fluences that come upon us from within. There are 
indeed three ways in which appetite may be called 
into action. The desire of food, for instance, may 
be awakened, first, by the sight of food; second, by 
abstinence or natural hunger; or, third, by an in- 
ward spiritual influence. The same may be said of 
all our desires. When we come under the disci- 
pline of the spirit of God, which crucifies the carnal 
affections, they become dormant, as to their former 
mode of action, and then succeeds an uncomfortable 
feeling of want and inanity. But there is a third 
state, in which inspiration has possession of our na- 
ture, and affection is awakened by the spirit of God. 
This is the state we ure all to attain; not merely 
the crucifying of theglesh, but the positive infusion 
of life—a heaven-inspired activity of the affections. 


——tThe secret power that actuates true Bible 
Communists, inspiring their hearts with enthusiasm 
and devotion to the cause they advocate, does not 
spring from the fact that Communism proves to he 
an improvement on the old order of society, and 
furnishes pleasant surroundings, a good livelihood 
and the like, or from any personal attractions or 
considerations whatever; but it springs from the 
belief and assurance in the heart that Communism 
and the principles it represents are of a heavenly 
order— the commencement of God’s kingdom on the 
earth. This is the only platform on which a true- 
hearted Communist can with any safety stand, and 
without which he has no surety against backsiiding, 
and going back into a state of society where sin and 
selfishness reign, there to become doubly the servant 
of mammon. 

—Suffering softens and hardens, as fire tempers 
and untempers steel. Godly suffering softens us in 
our feelings towards others, and hardens or makes 
us tough in regard to our own tribula ions. The 
sorrow of the world operates in a reverse manner, 
i. e., it hardens the feelings towards others, and 
softens and makes sensitive all that part of the life 
that cares for self. 


——lIn cultivating the spirit of constant rejoicing, 
it is not only profitable to often rehearse our good 
experiences, cherish and cultivate them, but we must 
pull up our bad experiences. This is as important 
as it is in gardening to pull up the weeds. If we 
would have our good experiences grow and multi- 
ply, we must root out thé weeds around them. We 
can pull up bad experiences by ignoring and refu- 
sing to dwell on them, and by believing and seeing 
that all things work together for good. It is worse 
than idle for persons to rehearse evil—it only makes 
them see more. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.—No. 16. 


The operation of life as we receive it 
in food, may be compared to the galvanic 
circuit in electricity. In the galvanic 
battery, the electric fire is generated by 
certain combinations of solids and fluids. 
A wire from one end of the circuit, meet- 
ing a wire coming from the opposite end, 
causes an electric flow; and any sub- 
ssance that comes between the two wires, 
will feel and receive the electrical dis- 
charge. Now consider that all the life 
there is in food, comes from the same 
source that our life does ; i. e., from God, 
through Christ—the eternal life that was 
before all things—the everlasting gencra- 
tor of vital fire. God is the battery, and 
our life we may think of as the electric 
fire that comes round from one pole, and 
the life that is in our food, as the electric 
fire that meets our life from the opposite 
pole of the battery. And if there is no 
non-conducting substance between the two 
electrical currents, if the communication 
is complete, when we eat, the electrical 
discharge takes place; the circuit is 
formed, and the fire that is in food makes 
its way into union with the fire that is 
in us. This illustration explains to me 
the philosophy of Paul, where he speaks 
of discerning the Lord’s body in eat- 
ing and drinking—eating and drinking 
Christ. I understand that in every thing 
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God ; and that all the virtue there is in 
food, is the fire of the Creator therein 
imprisoned—confined like electricity in 
the Leyden jar; held in astate of sus- 
pension, but ready and eager to find its 
way back to its source, and eager to find 
connection with the same fire some where 
else. So then, if there is not any posi- 
tively non-conducting substance between 
us and the great battery, when we eat 
and drink, we receive the electrical fire 
from God. On the other hand, if there 
is a non-conducting substance between, 
if there is unbelief, and a false, sensual 
view of the transaction, then we fill our- 
selves with mere outside husks, and gross 
matter ; and we eat and drink damna- 
tion. It is only as we discern the life of 
God, and complete the circuit, and re- 
ceive the avtual discharge, so that the 
life of God coming round from one pole, 
meets the life of God coming from the 
other pole, that what we eat and drink, 
blesses us, and gives us power ; und in 
proportion as we are reflective, and eat 
and drink with consideration, and the 
confession of Christ, and understand 
what we are about, just in that propor- 
tion we effect the discharge, complete 
the circuit, and our food does us good. 








The Stereoscope. 





This instrument was invented by Professor 
Wheatstone, and first described by him in 
1838. It was only a year after this that M. 
Daguerre made known his discovery in Paris ; 
and almost at the same time Mr. Fox Talbot 
sent his communication to the Royal Society, 
giving an account of his method of obtaining 
pictures on paper by the action of light. To- 
dine was discovered in 1811, bromine in 1826, 
chloroform in 1831, gun-cotton, from which 
collodion is made, in 1846, the electro-plating 
process about the same time with photography ; 
‘all things, great and small, working together 
to produce what seemed at first as delightful, 
but as fabulous, as Aladdin’s ring, which is 
now as little suggestive of surprise as our daily 
bread.’ 

A stereoscope is an instrument which makes 
surfaces look solid. All pictures in which per- 
spective and light and shade are properly 
managed, have more or less the effect of soli- 
dity ; but by this instrument that effect is so 
hightened as to produce an appearance of re- 
ality which cheats the senses with its seeeming 
truth. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
appreciation of solidity by the eye is purely a 
matter of education. The famous case of a 
young man who underwent the operation of 
eouching for cataract, related by Cheselden, 
and a similar one reported in the Appendix to 
Muller’s Physiology, go te prove that eyery- 


thing is seen only as @ superficial extension, | 


until the other senses have taught the eye to 
recognize depth, or the third dimension, which 
gives solidity, by converging outlines, distribu- 
tion of light and shade, change of size, and of 
the texture of surfaces. Cheselden’s patient 
thought ‘all objects whatever toucbed his eyes, 
as what he felt did his skin.’ The paticnt 
whose case is reported by Muller could not tell 
the form of a cube held obliquely before his 
eye from that of a flat piece of pasteboard pre- 
senting the same outlipe. Each of these pa- 
tients saw only with one eye,—the oti.er being 
destroyed, in one case, and not restored to 
sight until long after the first, in the other 
case. In two months’ time Cheselden’s pa- 
tient had learned to ‘know solids; in fact, he 
argued so logically from Jight and shade and 
perspective that he felt of pictures, expecting 
to find relicfs and depressions, and was sur- 
rised to discover that they were flat surfaces. 
if these patients had agai recovered the 
sight of both eyes, they would probably have 
learned to recognize solids more easily and 
specdily. 

We can commonly tell whether an object is 
solid, readily enough with one eye, but still 
better with two eyes, and sometimes only by 
using both. If we look at a square piece of 
ivory with one eye alone, we cannot tell wheth- 
er it is a scale or veneer, or the side of a cube, 
or the base of a pyramid, or the end of a 

rism. But if we now open the other eye, we 
shail see one or more of its sides, if it have 





























any, and then know it to be a solid, and what 
kind of a solid. 

We see something with the second eye which 
we did not sce with the first; in other words, 
the two eyes see different pictures of the same 
thing, for the obvious reason that they look 
from points two or three inches apart. By 
means of these two different views of an ob- 
ject, the mind, as it were, feels rownd it and 
gets an idea of its solidity. We clasp an 
object with our cyes, as with our arms, or with 
our hands, or with our thumb and finger, and 
then we know it to be something more than a 
surface. This, of course, is an illustration of 
the favt, rather than on explanation of its me- 
chanism. 

Though, as we have seen, the two eyes look 
on two different pictures, we perceive but one 
picture. The two have run together and be- 
come blended in a third, which shows us every 
thing we see in each. But, in order that they 
should so run together, both the eye and the 
brain must be in a natural state. Push one 
eye a little inward with the forefinger, and the 
image is doubled, or at least confused. Only 
certain parts of the two retinze work harmoni- 
ously together, and you have disturbed their 
natural relations. Again, take two or three 
glasses more than temperance permits, and you 
see double ; the eyes are right enough, proba- 
bly, but the brain is in trouble, avd does not 
report their telegraphic messages correctly.— 
Thesc exceptions illustrate the every-day truth, 
that, when we are in right condition, our two 
eyes see two somewhat different pictures, 
which our perception combines to form one 
picture, representing objects in all all their 
dimeusions, and not merely as surfaces. 

Now, if we can get two artificial pictures of 
any given object, one as we should see it with 
the right eye, the other as we should see it 
with the left eye, and then, looking at the 
right picture, and that only, with the right 
eye, and at the left picture, and that only, 
with the left eye, contrive some way of making 
these pictures run together as we have seen 
our two views of a natural object do, we shall 
get the sense of solidity that natural objects 
give us. The arrangement which effects it 
will be a stereoscope, according to our definition 
of that instrument. How shall we attain these 
two ends? 

1. An artist can draw an object as he sees 
it, looking at it only with his right eye. Then 
he can draw a second view of the same object 
as he sees it with his left eye. It will not be 
hard to draw a cube or an octahedron in this 
way ; indeed, the first stereoscopic figures were 
pairs of outlines, right and left, of sulid bodies, 
thus drawn. But the minute details of a por- 
trait, a group, or a landscape, all so nearly 
alike to the two eyes, yet not identical in each 
picture of our natural double view, would defy 
any human skill to reproduce them exactly.— 
And just here comes in the photograph to meet 
the difficulty. A first picture of an object is 
taken,—then the instrument is moved a couple 
of inches or a little more, the distance between 
the human eyes, and a second picture is taken. 
Better than this, two picturés are taken at 
once ina double camera. 

2. We havo now obtained the double-eyed 
or twin pictures, Stercocrapn, if we may 
cvina name. But the pictures are two, and 
we want to slide them jnto each other, so to 
speak, as in natural vision, that we may see 
them as one. How shall we make one picture 
out of two, the corresponding parts of which 
are separated by a distance of two or three 
inches ? 

We can do this in two ways. First, by 
squinting as we look at them. But this is 
tedious, painful, and to some impossible, or at 
least very difficult. We shall find it much 
easier to look through a couple of glasses that 
squint for us. If at the same time they mag- 
nify the two pictures, we gain just so much in 
the distinctness of the picture, which, if the 
figures on the slide are small, is a great advan- 
tage. One of the easiest ways of accomplish- 
ing this double purpose is to cut a convex lens 
through the middle, grind the curves of the 
two halves down to straight lines, and join 
them by their thin edges. This isa sguinting 
magnifier, and if arranged so that with its right 
half we see the right picture on the slide, and 
with its le‘t half the left picture, it squints 
them both inward so that they run together 
and form a single picture. 

Such are the stereoscope and the photo- 
graph, by the aid of which form is henceforth 
to make itself seen through the world of intel- 
ligence, as thought has long made itself heard 
by means of the art of printing. The morpho- 
type, or form-print, must hereafter take its 
place by the side of the logotype or word-prict. 
The stereograph, as we have called the double 
picture designed for the stereoscope, is to be 
the card of introduction to make all mankind 
acquaintances.—Aélantic Monthly 
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Beecher on Gardening. 


Henry Ward Beecher has recently published a 
new book on ‘ Fruits, Flowers and Farming.’ The 
following are the prefatory remarks to the vol- 
ume, which are pleasant and suggestive : 


“Tt may be of some service to the young, as 
showing how valuable the fragments of time may 
become, if mention is made of the way in which 
we became prepared to edit this journal. 

The continnal taxation of daily preaching, ex- 
tending through months, and once through eight- 
een consecutive months, without the exception of 
a single day, began to wear upon the nerves, and 
made it necessary for us to seek some relaxation. 
Accordingly we used, after each week-night’s 
preaching, to drive the sermon out of our heads 
by some alterative reading. 

“In the State Library were Loudon’s works— 
his encyclopedias of Horticulture, of Agriculture, 
and of Architecture. We fell upon them, and, 
for years, almost monopolized them. 

In our little one-story cottage, after the day’s 
work was done, we poured over these monuments 
of an almost ircredible industry, and read, we 
suppose, not only every line, but much of it many 
times over, until at length we had a topographi- 
cal knowledge of many of the fine English estates 
—quite as intimate, we dare say, as was pos- 
sessed by many of their truant owners. There 
was something exceedingly pleasant, and is yet, 
in the studying over mere catalogues of flowers, 
trees, fruits, &e. 

“ A seedman’s list, a nurseryman’s catalogue 
are more fascinating to us than any story. In 
this way, through several years, we gradually ac- 
cumulated materials and became familiar with 
facts and principles which paved the way for our 
editorial labors. Lindley’s Horticulture and 
Gray’s Structural Botany came in as constant 
companions. And when at length, through a 
friend’s liberality, we became the recipients of the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, edited by Profes- 
sor Lindley, our treasures were inestimable. 
Many hundred times have we lain awake for 
huurs, unable to throw off the excitement of 
preaching, and beguiling the time with imaginary 
visits to the Chiswick Garden, to the more than 
oriental magnificence of the Duke of Devonshire's 
grounds at Chatsworth. We have had long dis- 
cussions, in that little bedroom at Indianapolis, 
with Van Mons about pears, with Vibert about 
roses, with Thompson and Knight of fruits and 
theorics of vegetable life, and with Loudon about 
everything under the heavens in the horticultu- 
ral world, 

“This employment of waste hours not only 
answered a purpose of soothing excited nerves 
then, but brought us into such relations to the 
material world that we speak with entire modera- 
ion when we say that all the estates of the richest 
duke in England could not have given us half the 
pleasure which we have derived from pastures, 
waysides, and unoccupied prairies.” 





Mr. Greeley en route for Pike’s Peak. 
The following are the concluding paragraphs of 
Mr. Greeley’s ast Overland Letter : 


I believe I have now descended the ladder 
of artificial life nearly to its lowest round. If 
the Cheyennes—thirty of whom stopped the 
last express down on the route we must trav- 
erse, and tried to beg or steal from it—should 
see fit to capture and strip us, we should of 
course have further experience in the same 
line ; but for the present, the progress I have 
made during the past fortnight toward the 
primitive simplicity of human existence may 
be roughly noted thus: 

May 12th—Chicago—Chocolate and morn- 
ing-newspapers last seen on the breaktast table. 

23d—Leavenworth— Room-bells and baths 
make their last appearance. 

24th—Topeka—Beefsteak and washbowls 
(other than tin) last visible. Barber ditto. 

26th—Manhattan—Potatoes and eggs last 
recognized among the blessings that * brighten 
as they take their flight.’ Chairs ditto. 

27th--Junction City—-Last visitation of a 
boot-black, with dissolving views of a board 
bedroom. Chairs bid us good-by. 

28th-—Pipe Creek—Benches for seats at 
meals have disappeared, giving place to bags 
and boxes. We (two passengers of a scrib- 
bling turn) write our letters in the express 
wagon that has borne us by day and must sup- 
ply us lodgings for the night. Thunder and 
lightning from both south and west give strong 
promise of a shower before morning. Dubious 
looks at several holes in the canvass covering of 
the wagon. Our trust is ia buoyant hearts and 
an india-rubber blanket. 





Dwarr Pears.—-The Country Gentleman 
says :-—"* We have repeatedly laid this rule ai 
a guide, that no one should pret extensively 
of dwarfs who was not satisfied by previous ex- 
periment, or by observation among his neigh- 
bors, first, that the climate is adapted to their 
growth ; secondly, that the soil is right ; third- 
ly, that the cultivation is as good as carrots and 
cabbages usually recive.” 





Lerrers Not OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—C. B. 
Fletcher 2, M. L. Bloom, W. Mills. S. Jeffards. 
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